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Enkwazini, an Iron Age site on the Zululand coast 

by 
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SYNOPSIS 

The excavation of the Enkwazini Iron Age site, located on the Zululand coastal plain, is described. 
Early Iron Age ceramics, which have been dated to the fourth century A.D., are described. Molluscan 
faunal remains, attributable to the reoccupation of the site in the Late Iron Age, are analysed using a 
technique developed for fragmentary specimens. 

INTRODUCTION 

Enkwazini is an Iron Age archaeological site on the coast of Zululand 
(28°10'56"S: 32°30'39"E). It was excavated in October 1976 with two principal 
objectives. Firstly, although pottery which could clearly be attributed to the Early 
Iron Age had been collected from a number of surface exposures in Zululand, 
none of these occurrences had been radiometrically dated. The chronology of the 
Late Iron Age was also obscure and in situ carbon samples associated with 
artefactual material were required to begin the process of building up a chrono¬ 
logical framework. Secondly, this site had a small shell midden and could 
therefore provide information regarding the exploitation of marine fauna by an 
Iron Age community. 

The radiocarbon dates for the Early Iron Age have already been published 
(Hall & Vogel, 1978) while the results of the excavation will form part of a larger 
project concerned with the Iron Age ecology of Zululand. The present paper 
consists of a detailed site report and an examination of the cultural and economic 
implications of the excavation which, it is hoped, will contribute to a general 
understanding of the Iron Age in Zululand. 

THE ENVIRONMENT 

The flat plain which forms the hinterland along much of the coast of south-east 
Africa tapers from a breadth of about 50 kilometres east of the Lebombo range to 
a point slightly north of the estuary of the Amatikulu River. In contrast to the 
interior regions, where the landscape has been formed through the sustained 
erosion of Karoo and Basement formations, the coastal plain consists of marine 
deposits, mostly Cretaceous in origin (Haughton, 1963; King, 1972). Over most of 
the area these have weathered to form sands, providing soils which are intrinsic¬ 
ally poor in quality but which may be rich in nutrients where developed forms of 
the indigenous vegetation survive (Beater, 1962; van der Eyk et al , 1969). 

Along the immediate littoral the monotony of the landscape is broken by a 
cordon of dunes which is often more than 150 metres in height. The spine of this 
cordon, formed during a period of low Pleistocene sea-level and the subsequent 
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marine transgression, had a marked effect on coastal drainage patterns (Hobday, 
1975); Hobday & Orme, 1974). Many rivers were deflected to run parallel with 
the coastline while in some cases estuaries were combined to form lagoonal 
complexes. The largest of these is St. Lucia Lake, which is fed by the Mkuze, 
Mzinene, Hluhluwe and Nyalazi rivers. Before it was artificially diverted the 
Mfolozi River also shared a common estuary with the lake. 

Enkwazini lies on the eastern shores of St. Lucia Lake, immediately beneath 
the coastal dune cordon. Run-off of precipitation from these dunes has formed 
extensive marshlands between Enkwazini and the saline lake waters. These are 
covered by hygrophilous grasslands and, along drainage lines, by swamp forest. In 
contrast the well-drained dunes support grasslands dominated by Aristida 
junciformis and Themeda triandra , although prior to agricultural settlement it 



Fig. 1. The site of Enkwazini. 
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would seem probable that the prevalent vegetation would have been the closed 
and luxuriant Coastal Dune Forest, relicts of which still survive in some areas. 

Extensive survey work on this part of the coastal plain has resulted in the 
location of a considerable number of Iron Age archaeological occurrences. These 
are usually ephemeral, consisting merely of a scatter of pottery sherds and some 
fragmentary shell material. The location of some of those in the immediate 
vicinity of Enkwazini, as well as the principal topographic features of this part of 
the coastal plain, is shown in Fig. 1. 

THE SITE AND EXCAVATION 

The immediate biotic environment of the site is today dominated by plantations 
of exotic pines. Firebreaks run between the stands and these have been 
repeatedly ploughed in order to keep down unwanted vegetation growth. As a 
result, the loose coversands have been freed from their bindings of plant roots 
and the strong coastal winds have caused erosion, forming long narrow ‘deflation 
hollows’. Where the sands had been masking the artefactual remains of Iron Age 
settlements, pottery sherds and occasional stone tools, too heavy for movement 
by wind action, have accumulated at the bases of the hollows. 

At Enkwazini, however, this process of erosion has not been completed and on 
the periphery of the deflation hollow artefacts are still in situ on buried land- 
surfaces. As a result, it was possible both to make a considerable collection of 



Fig. 2. Plan and topography of the site. 
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artefactual material from the exposed area and to excavate areas which were 
clearly still in primary context. The plan and topography of the site, the position 
of the four metres square sounding in the periphery of the eroded area and the 
excavated part of the shell midden are shown in Fig. 2. 

The north-west, south-east and south-west sections of the sounding are 
illustrated in Fig. 3. Although it was apparent that there were stratigraphical 
divisions within the sounding, these were considered to be too large to use as 
primary excavation units and so the deposits were removed in arbitrary, 
horizontal spits. 

Excavation revealed two primary depositional units. Layer 1 consisted of a 
loose yellow sand, up to 1,20 m in depth and lacking any artefactual material. Its 
surface has been contoured by wind action. It is clear that this layer has 
accumulated since the occupation of the site. Layer 2 was marked by a sharp 
discontinuity in the stratigraphy; a dark brown to black horizon which contained 
many small flecks of charcoal and occasional larger pieces of burnt wood. Some 
sherds of pottery and small fragments of bone were found lying on, or slightly 



Fig. 3. Sections of the sounding 
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embedded in, this surface. This would seem to represent the terminal occupation 
of the site and it is likely that the deposits were coloured by the burning of grasses 
and other secondary vegetation. This horizon was found to be continuous over 
the four grid squares which were excavated and showed no sign of having been 
disturbed. It may therefore be regarded as sealing the underlying deposits. The 
horizon varied in depth, but was never more than 10 cm thick. At its base, it 
graded gradually into a brown sand which became progressively paler with 
increased depth, although the transition was never sufficiently marked to permit 
the designation of a distinct stratigraphic unit. By the lowermost spit 7, the 
deposits in the sounding were bright yellow in colour, and therefore very similar 
to the coversands of Layer 1. However, although the depositional transition 
through Layer 2 was imperceptible, there was clear distinction in artefactual 
content. Spits 2, 3 and 4, underlying the occupation horizon in spit 1, contained 
no pottery, bone or charcoal, and it would therefore seem likely that the brown 
coloration of the soil was as a result of decomposition of humic matter derived 
from vegetation cover. In contrast, the lighter coloured sands found from the base 
of spit 4 through to the base of spit 6 contained accumulations of large pottery 
sherds and substantial fragments of carbonised wood. This indicates an earlier 
occupation predating the formation of the overlying soil. The underlying yellow 
sands of spit 7 did not contain any artefactual material. 

The friable character of the deposits in the sounding made the distinction of 
features within the stratigraphy difficult, and in most cases it was not possible to 
link accumulations of artefactual material with any structures. However, the 
substantial accumulation of pottery along the north-west section of the sounding, 
and falling in spits 5, 6 and 7, was surrounded by deposits of slightly darker colour 
than the surrounding sands which suggest the outline of a pit cut down from the 
top of spit 5. Although this interpretation cannot be regarded as definite, it would 
seem to be the most parsimonious explanation for the uneven distribution of 
artefactual material through the deeper parts of Layer 2. Pits occur on other 
Early Iron Age settlements along the south-eastern seaboard, for example at 
Ntshekane (Maggs & Michael, 1976) and at Mzonjani (Maggs, 1980a). 

Thus it would seem that the original occupation of Enkwazini was on yellow 
sands, possibly with only sparse vegetation cover. Either individual sherds have 
worked down through the sands by a similar process which has formed the ‘stone 
lines’ exposed in many erosion gullies, or occupation persisted through the 
continued accumulation of wind-blown sands over the site—this latter explanation 
would be quite possible if the excavated area was on the periphery of the main 
occupation, and continuous clearance of the vegetation in contiguous areas was 
resulting in wind erosion of the sandy soils. At some stage it is possible that a pit, 
some 50 cm deep, was dug into the sand and filled with pottery sherds. Following 
this earlier settlement, the site was abandoned for a time, during which some 30 
cm of light brown sandy soil accumulated, suggesting colonisation by secondary 
vegetation. Subsequently, this vegetation was burnt, and the site reoccupied, 
resulting in the formation of the distinct occupation horizon which marks the 
upper limit of Layer 2. Following the second abandonment of the site, over a 
metre of yellow atolian sands accumulated, burying the remains of the Iron Age 
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settlement. Clearance of the vegetation over the past few decades has reversed 
the process of deposition, and over most of the site the sands have now been 
removed, resulting in the deflation of the occupation horizons and the 
accumulation of dense scatters of artefactual material which may be accredited to 
different phases of the Iron Age. 

The shell midden at Enkwazini was also located on the edge of a deflation 
hollow and its north-eastern horizon had been eroded by wind action. However, 
inspection showed that a reasonable amount of deposit remained and that this 
had been sealed in situ by an overburden of sterile wind-blown sand similar to the 
sands covering other parts of the site. 5m 2 of the midden were excavated. Layer 
A, as has been mentioned, is a sterile sand equivalent to Layer 1 in the excavated 
sounding. Layer 2 varied between 1 and 10 cm in depth and consisted of a black 
sand containing marine shell, a very little pottery, carbon and small abraded 
pebbles which were probably brought to the site adhering to the shellfish. It 
would seem very likely that Layer B is the stratigraphic equivalent of the ‘upper 
occupation’ revealed at the top of Layer 2 in the sounding. Layer C, which was 
not excavated, was a sterile brown sand, probably the equivalent of the lower 
parts of Layer 2 of the sounding. 

Five radiocarbon dates have been obtained from samples collected during the 
course of excavation. The results are set out in Table 1. Calibration of 
determinations Pta-1847 and Pta-1977 suggests a date of between AD 300 and 


TABLE 1. 

Radiocarbon dates from Enkwazini 


Context 

Lab. No. 

C 14 Determination 

Grid Square C20, Layer B. 

Shell midden 

Pta-2537 

90 ± 50B.P. 

A.D. 1860 

Grid Square C28, Layer B. 

Shell Midden 

Pta-2485 

300 ± 50 B.P. 
A.D. 1650. 

Grid Square A397, Layer 2, Spit 1. 

Black sand with charcoal flecks 

Pta-1848 

160 ± 45 B.P. 
A.D. 1790 

Grid Square A364, Layer 2, Spit 4. 

Light brown sand. Top of second occupation 

Pta-1847 

1650 ± 50 B.P. 
A.D. 300 

Grid Square A397. Layer 2, Spit 6. 

Dark sand in feature with pottery accumulation. 

Pta-1977 

1540 ± 60 B.P. 
A.D. 410 


AD 400 for the lower occupation (Hall & Vogel, 1978). Although Pta-1977 was 
from a sample of greater depth than Pta-1847, it was made on carbon recovered 
from the feature associated with the accumulation of pottery. If this feature was 
indeed a pit, it could easily have been dug after the deposition of spit 4, from 
which Pta-1847 was obtained. This would explain the slight disparity between 
these two determinations. Correction of Pta-1848, Pta-2485 and Pta-2537 pro¬ 
duces less satisfactory results, since there have been extreme fluctuations in the 
C 14 content of the atmosphere over the last 400 years. However, the available 
calibration curve for the southern hemisphere suggests that the calendar date for 
this sample should fall between AD 1600 and AD 1800 (Lerman, Mook & Vogel, 
1970). 
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THE EARLY IRON AGE CERAMIC ASSEMBLAGE 

The analytical techniques which could be applied to the ceramic assemblage 
from Enkwazini were necessarily limited by the small size of the assemblage. The 
collections obtained from the upper occupation in the sounding and from the shell 
midden, although clearly of Late Iron Age type, were too small for formal 
examination and description. However, the lower part of the sounding yielded 
larger sherds which clearly belonged to the Early Iron Age. When taken in 
conjunction with collections made on the surface of the adjacent deflation hollow 
the size of this assemblage was judged adequate for basic description. 

In this, the method followed is that described by Maggs (1980a) in his analysis 
of the contemporary Early Iron Age site of Mzonjani. For the purposes of 
description, pots have been separated from bowls, although there were too few of 
the latter from the Enkwazini collection to warrant formal enumeration. A set of 
characteristics appropriate for the description of vessels from this phase of the 
Natal Early Iron Age is presented in Table 2, and some of the more important of 

TABLE 2. 

Characteristics of the Pots from Enkwazini 


Shape 

L Pot with relatively straight, everted neck and well-defined point of inflection. The angle between 
body and neck is usually well marked. 

2. Pot with curved everted neck and less defined point of inflection. 

3. Lip profile rounded. 

4. Lip profile flattened in a single plane. 

5. Lip profile tapered. 

6. Lip profile with two or more bevels. 

7. Groove on lip. This may be found on any of Nos 3-6 above. 

Position of decoration 

8. Whole of neck. 

9. Upper neck. 

10. Body/neck junction. 

11. Just below (attached to) body/neck junction. 

12. On body (not attached to body/neck junction). 

Decorative motifs—continuous 

13. Single horizontal groove. 

14. Band of several horizontal grooves. 

15. Band of oblique hatching. 

16. Two or more bands of oblique hatching. There is only one example in the assemblage. 

17. Band of horizontal and oblique cross-hatching. 

18. Horizontal row or rows of individual impressions. 

19. Band of interlocking triangles, hatched (pendant). 

20. Band of alternate (pendant) triangles, hatched. 

21. Band of interlocking rectangles, hatched alternately vertically and horizontally. 

22. Band of alternate rectangles, with vertical and horizontal cross-hatching. 

23. Band of interlocking parallelograms, hatched. 

24. Band of alternate parallelograms, hatched. 

Decorative motifs—discontinuous 

25. Horizontal quadrilaterals, hatched. 

26. Oblique quadrilaterals, hatched. 

27. Short horizontal row or rows of impressions, usually along a groove. Unlike No. 18 above these 
do not extend right around the vessel. 

28. Short, vertical row or rows of impressions, usually along a groove. 

29. Wavy lines. These include any curvilinear motifs. 

30. Misc. decoration. This includes other, rare motifs as well as an example where the sherd was too 
small to determine the body decoration. 
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these are illustrated in Fig. 4. A fuller description, however, is given by Maggs 
(1980a). Only sherds with a part of the rim preserved which was adequate to 
prevent confusion with other vessels were included in the analysis. This has 
resulted in the under-representation of body decoration but at the same time has 
prevented the exaggeration of certain decorative classes by including more than 
one sherd from a single pot. The sample analysed from Enkwazini consisted of 22 




Fig. 4. Early Iron Age ceramics. 1. Vessel with everted neck decorated with horizontal groove. 
Oblique quadrilateral on body. 2. Vessel with band of horizontal grooves on neck. 3. Vessel 
with horizontal row of individual impressions on neck. 4. Vessel with band of oblique 
hatching on neck. 5. Vessel with single groove and oblique hatching on neck. Row of vertical 
impressions on body. 6. Subcarinated bowl. 



TABLE 3. 


1 2 3 4 5 

1 

2 

3 15 

4 5 

5 1 

6 

7 2 2 

8 12 821 

9 10 7 3 

10 

11 

12 7 6 1 

13 13 8 3 1 

14 1 1 

15 9 5 2 1 

16 

17 1 1 

18 1 1 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 5 4 1 

27 

28 2 2 

29 

30 1 1 


Matrix of pot characteristics for Enkwazini Early Iron Age 
(Definition of the characteristics is given in Table 2). 

6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 


3 4 

15 8 5 

1 

8 1 13 

1 1 1 

1 1 


2 3 4 5 

2 111 
1 1 1 


o 
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vessels, a size which is considered adequate for the representation of the basic 
characteristics of the industry. 

The results of this examination are set out in matrix form in Table 3. It should 
be noted that all the characteristics defined in Table 2 have been included, even if 
they were not represented in the sample. This is to facilitate comparison with the 
Mzonjani collection. Table 3 shows that all pots from Enkwazini had everted 
necks with well-defined points of inflection, and a tendency for lip profiles to be 
rounded. Decoration was for the most part either on the whole of, or on the 
upper part of, the neck. On those vessels where parts of the body of the pot were 
represented, decoration was well beneath the body/neck junction. 

The most frequently occurring decorative motif was the single horizontal 
groove, although a significant number of vessels had a band of oblique hatching. 
Both attributes are illustrated in Fig. 4. Table 3 shows that discontinuous 
decorative motifs were less frequent, although of those recorded oblique 
quadrilaterals and vertical rows of impressions were clearly the more important. 

Thus the assemblage of pots from Enkwazini shows a narrow range of vessel 
shape and decoration. This trend is also revealed in the patterns of association 
between characteristics which are shown by the matrix. The majority of the 
potential combinations of motifs were not utilised, the only significant 
associations being between single horizontal grooves and either bands of oblique 
hatching or oblique quadrilaterals. 

In addition to the pots, the Enkwazini Early Iron Age collection also included 
fragments of at least five bowls (Fig. 4). The majority of these were subcarinated, 
with the outer wall of the bowl curving sharply inwards a little way below the lip. 
In all cases, lip profiles were rounded. None of the bowls showed any evidence 
for decoration, although specimens were too fragmentary to be certain of this. 

The use of common descriptive terminology allows a direct comparison 
between the assemblages from Enkwazini and Mzonjani. Both collections were 
dominated by spherical pots with sharply everted necks, most of which were 
decorated. On both sites, the most frequently occurring vessels were ornamented 
either with a single groove below the lip or by a band of oblique hatching on the 
neck, while the most common body decorations were oblique quadrilaterals. The 
Mzonjani assemblage contained a wider variety of infrequently occurring motifs 
than the Enkwazini collection, but this is undoubtedly due to the small sample 
size from the latter site; Mzonjani yielded four times the number of vessels that 
were discovered at Enkwazini. Therefore the two assemblages can be seen to fit 
comfortably into the same ceramic tradition. Other, related sites have been 
described elsewhere on the south-eastern seaboard (Maggs, 19806). 

THE MOLLUSCAN FAUNA AND THE EXPLOITATION OF MARINE 
RESOURCES IN THE LATE IRON AGE 

The midden at Enkwazini yielded a sufficient sample to permit a viable analysis 
of the patterns of marine exploitation which were practised during the Late Iron 
Age. For this, the material from all five grid units was combined, as there was no 
reason to consider them distinct. The species of marine fauna subsequently 
identified, as well as the weight of shell in each category, is set out in Table 4. 
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TABLE 4. 

Marine fauna from the Enkwazini midden 


Species 

Perna perna . 

Patella concolor . 

Cellana capensis . 

Patella barbara . 

Ostreidae . 

Crassostrea margaritacea 

Thais dubia . 

Thais bufo . 

Amblychilepas dubia . 

Bullia natalensis . 

Monodonta australis . 

Fissurella natalensis . 

Cymatium sp. 

Donax madagascariensis . 

Tivela sp. 

Unidentified fragments .. 


Weight 

Minimum no. 

% of total 

(gms) 

individuals 

by weight 

\ 925 

1 842 

89,4 

84 

51 


2 

3 


2,5 

11 


29,5 

14 


3 

2 


2 

1 

3,3 

52,5 

7 


1 

2 


1 

2 


t 

1 


0,5 

1 


0,5 

1 


1,5 

3 


1 

1 


403 


7,3 


The statistic M.N.l. (minimum number of individuals) was derived by counting, 
in the case of the bivalves, one category of hinges (either left or right), and in the 
case of the other species, by counting the apices recovered. 

It is notable that although a total of 15 species was identified from this 
collection, 89,4% of the total sample by weight (96% of the identified material) 
was ascribed to Perna perna. Furthermore, quite a few of the individuals 
belonging to other species were far too small to have had any economic 
significance, while others were in an abraded condition, suggesting that the 
animals had died before their shells were taken from the sea. Both categories 
were most likely brought to the site attached to clumps of Perna perna . Therefore 
the midden may be regarded as consisting essentially of a single species. 

In order to obtain information on the productivity of the marine resources 
exploited during this phase of the Iron Age, it is desirable to obtain statistics of 
the sizes of shells recovered from the midden. This, however, is not a 
straightforward process, as very few intact shells were found in the sample —a 
common feature of Iron Age shell middens found along the Zululand coast. 

Consequently, it has been necessary to develop an index of shell size other than 
overall length. For Perna perna , this has been based on the distance between the 
posterior end of the anterior pedal retractor muscle scar and the umba, and the 
relationship between this measurement and the overall length of the valve has 
been based on measurement of a comparative sample collected in close proximity 
to Enkwazini. The results of this analysis, with the graph used to estimate overall 
length of fragmentary shell which was obtained, have been described elsewhere 
(Hall. 1980). 

The frequencies of occurrence of the different size classes are shown for both 
the archaeological sample and the comparative sample in Fig. 5. It is apparent 
that the mean size for shells in the earlier sample is smaller, by about 20%, than 
the mussels in the modern sample. Although this could be due to varying 
environment conditions in the intertidal zone, it could also reflect different 
intensities of exploitation. Parkington (1976) has argued that the small mean sizes 
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Fig- 5. Analysis of archaeological and comparative P. perna samples, using the index of shell size. 

of species of the marine fauna of the western Cape coast recovered from 
archaeological deposits reflects heavy exploitation—the fauna has been culled at 
an optimal size and larger individuals have consequently not developed in the 
population. The present-day exploitation of Perna perna on the Zululand coast is 
strictly limited, and consequently a higher value for mean size would be expected 
than that for the Iron Age, when exploitation was clearly far heavier. 

Shellfish would have been available to the occupants of Enkwazini from the 
reefs which are exposed both at Cape Vidal, somewhat to the north of the 
settlement, and at Mission Rocks, which lies slightly to the south. It is also 
possible that intermediate rock exposures existed during the Iron Age and that 
these have subsequently been covered by sands. The intertidal fauna has been 
studied in detail at sites on the Natal coast by Jackson (1976) who observed that it 
is likely that her conclusions apply equally to the Zululand coast. P. perna are 
found colonising the Mussel Zone, which is located between 0,2 m and 0,5 m 
above the Low Water Mark, and on rock surfaces exposed to intense wave action 
where less tenacious species find survival difficult. The Mussel Zone is exposed 
for several days in every month, thus making this resource available for the Iron 
Age population. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The results of excavations at Enkwazini have partially fulfilled the aims which 
prompted investigation of the site. Carbon samples associated with the distinctive 
pottery of the initial phase of Iron Age settlement for the south-eastern seaboard 
have made it possible both to establish a baseline for an Iron Age chronology of 
Zululand and to tie this in with the sequence established for Natal. The recovery 
of molluscan fauna from the Late Iron Age occupation of the site and the 
development of a technique for deriving metric data from badly decalcified shells 
have allowed some of the parameters of marine faunal exploitation to be 
identified. However, the details of the Early Iron Age economy and the cultural 
units of the Late Iron Age remain obscure. Their investigation must be the 
concern of future research. 
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